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PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION IN THE 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS 

ARTHUR K. KUHN 

Secretary and Counsel to the Peace Conference Committee of the League 

to Enforce Peace 

THE foreign policy of the United States tends in the 
direction of the protection of the weak against ag- 
gression by the strong. This is reflected in the Monroe 
Doctrine, and it is more or less academic to consider whether 
it is based upon pure altruism or merely upon an enlightened 
self-interest. The purpose of these remarks is to show that 
proportional representation is necessary to realize that policy 
under the League of Nations, both as to the representation of 
states and as to national minorities. 

i. The Minor States and the Council 
The war was begun by aggression on the part of two power- 
ful empires against two of the small states of Europe. Thus 
the enfranchisement of the smaller states came to be one of the 
avowed objects for which the war was waged. This object is 
reflected in the League because on principle it recognizes the 
equality of all its members, grants to each an equal representa- 
tion in the Assembly and adopts a requisite of unanimity in 
both organs, except as to certain particular matters. If the 
League has disappointed the hopes of the minor Powers, it is 
because of the lack of adequate representation in the Council. 
We, therefore, venture to favor a method by which this ob- 
jection may be met by the action of the organs of the League, 
without any structural change in the Covenant. 

Three great empires have been wholly or partially dismem- 
bered as a result of the war, and the number of smaller states 
has thus been greatly increased. It is to be expected that 
these will press for representation in the Council, and yet this 
body cannot and should not become too unwieldy for prompt 
resolution and the timely adoption of ways and means. Yet 
all the members of the League could be presumptively repre- 
sented by slightly enlarging the Council and by forming the 
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minor powers into groups or panels, from which each member 
would serve for a fixed period in rotation according to per- 
manent rules. The Council with the approval of a majority 
of the Assembly, has power to provide for this under Article 
IV of the Covenant. 

Such an arrangement would conciliate the amour propre of 
the smaller nations, a factor by no means negligible in main- 
taining the peace of the world. It would also draw them to- 
gether in bonds of friendly interest, where otherwise there 
would be rivalry. In time, the representative might become 
the spokesman for the entire group instead of merely for his 
own government. General Smuts when favoring a like plan 
even thought that such groups " might become useful for other 
purposes besides representation." 

Consider, for example, the great value of a Latin-American 
group, with each important nation serving in rotation, instead 
of having Brazil the sole representative. Would not the dif- 
ferences of the competing Balkan peoples be conciliated, and 
in time would they not acquire a certain community of inter- 
est, if all were to serve in rotation after Greece, whose national 
worth and dignity as a Council member is, of course, not to 
be questioned. Can the Council afford to be without repre- 
sentation of the governments of a group embracing the Scan- 
dinavian countries, the Netherlands and Switzerland, in rota- 
tion after Belgium? Should not the government of the most 
populous nation in the world, the new China, have some voice 
in the Council? 

In a League founded upon justice and international co- 
operation, the small nation must be encouraged to look for- 
ward to a seat among the mighty. As M. Leon Bourgeois 
has so succinctly expressed it : " A people may be small in 
territory, population, or power, but great in ideals and ideas." 
The League must seek to remove friction and realize hopes. It 
must avoid the rock upon which the Hague Conference 
foundered in its endeavor to create a Court of Justice. It is 
precisely the Council which is now invested with the task of 
again formulating plans for the establishment of a permanent 
Court (Article XIV). The solution of that problem will re- 
flect the Council's own system of representation and it has, 
therefore, a double significance. 
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2. National Minorities and the Assembly 
When it is said that the League of Nations is to represent 
the " organized peoples " of the world and not merely their 
governments, some further clarifying exposition is necessary. 
Peoples are organized in and through the state. The state 
articulates and functions only through government. Even 
the freest governments are frequently controlled by officials 
who represent only a bare majority and indeed often an actual 
minority. As public opinion is not static but in a constant 
condition of flux, there can be no absolute assurance that a 
government, or an administration, no matter how democrati- 
cally selected, will represent the majority at all times. Nor is 
it of vital importance that it always should. The people can- 
not act except through their representatives and it is to be 
assumed that in all states deemed eligible to a league of free 
nations, there will be a constitutional structure by which the 
majority may, within a reasonable period, assert its will and 
oust the minority from control. The vital point is that in a 
league the primary object of which is not to carry on any 
international government but to promote peace and inter- 
national cooperation between sovereign states, the theory should 
not be merely to assure representation in the league by the ma- 
jority within each state, but to reflect as many responsible ele- 
ments of public opinion as possible. Let us apply these principles 
to the Covenant. The Council is frankly and intentionally the 
reflection of the executive power of the governments represented 
in it. It is an organized body of governmental executives. 
Where a Council member represents a parliamentary system 
of government, his responsibility will be to the people through 
the majority of their legislative representatives. In a system 
like that of the United States, his responsibility will be pri- 
marily to the chief executive. It is plain that so far as the 
Council is concerned, there is no representation of the people 
except through the government or administration. 

The Assembly is often referred to as the " deliberative 
body " of the League and yet its functions according to the 
Covenant are not so different from those of the Council 
as to distinguish the one from the other in this respect. 
It will, it is true, be a numerous body and common observation 
teaches us that a numerous body acts only after much deliber- 
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ation. Yet this difference in functioning is only a difference 
in modo, not in re. If the Assembly is to be chosen only by 
the governments, there will not be the slightest difference in 
the complexion of its membership from that of the Council, 
except in that part which represents nations not represented 
on the Council, namely the minor powers. There would, 
therefore, be a continuous and powerful element within the 
Assembly, endeavoring to impose the opinion, if not the will, 
of the Council upon the Assembly, thus encroaching upon its 
independence and lessening its value as a coordinate body. 

Something of these difficulties must have been sensed by the 
drafting committee because it was stated by the President at 
the session of the Peace Conference, on February 14th, that 
there was " a universal feeling that the world cannot rest 
satisfied with a merely official guidance . . . that if the de- 
liberative body of the League was merely to be a body of 
officials representing the various Governments, the peoples of 
the world would not be sure that some mistakes which pre- 
occupied officials had admittedly made, might not be repeated." 
In view of the fact that each nation may have three delegates 
but only a single vote, there can be no doubt that it was in- 
tended that the nations should themselves provide for propor- 
tional representation in the membership of the Assembly. If 
the members are all to be chosen from the same party and are 
only to cast the vote of the government, a representation by 
one would be better than a representation by three, because 
responsibility would be more direct and action more easily con- 
trolled. Proportional representation, however, will bring to 
the deliberations of the Assembly the best minds of the prin- 
cipal parties or groups, tribunes of the people who will check 
the possible errors of the government, or the administration, 
before decision is taken. 

There is a marked difference between the principles which 
ought to prevail in selecting popular representatives in a na- 
tional legislature and those which should govern the appoint- 
ment of delegates to an international deliberative body. In 
the former case, the rule of the majority is tempered by the 
presence of representatives of minorities who always succeed 
in electing a greater or less number through the varying char- 
acter of populations and sectional and class interests. In an 
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international body such as the Assembly, this influence can 
exist only through proportional representation, while it is 
precisely there that it is of greatest importance. The inter- 
national view of world problems can be strengthened only if 
divisions of opinion do not coincide with national boundaries. 
Proportional representation in the Assembly of the League 
of Nations is more vital to the effective expression of the public 
opinion of the United States than that of most other nations. 
Under a parliamentary system, immediate control is exercised 
over the appointment of representatives, and thus, the govern- 
ment finds it advantageous to conciliate various currents of 
opinion. Under the American system, however, the admin- 
istration may have lost its majority long prior to the appoint- 
ment of national representatives and party policy may un- 
fortunately dictate a narrower view. We are confronted at 
the present moment with some of the dangers to which inter- 
national negotiations may be subjected through neglect of the 
wishes of the opposition in the appointment of negotiators. 
The League is in a measure the organized continuity of the 
Peace Conference. The success of the League will be better 
assured and the people of the United States more adequately 
served by some system of proportional representation. 
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